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NOTES 

ON 

IIGRIGULTURAL GO-OPERATION IN FRANGE. 

BY 

E. A. STOPFORD. 

Who is much indebted to M. le Cte. de Rocqtdgny. 

There is generally among those not engaged in the working of 
jricultural syndicates an inexact idea of their functions and their aims 
id of the rdle they are called upon to play in rural life. They are 
ten considered simple groups without real cohesion, formed by farmers 
ir the purpose of economic methods, for the wholesale purchase aiid 
istribution of the produce of the land and of the commodities and 
■tides needed, and for utilising the best means of production, and 
ia.t this groupment is intermittent and idle in the intervals. If this 
ere so, and if agriculture had not given a wider scope to these agricul- 
iral syndicates, they could never have claimed the exceptional favour 
hich they have met with among thinking people, ectHiomists, anej 
atesmen. 

The d^hut of the movement in France was modest, but from the' 
:st the programme was laid down of the improvements of every kind,. 
;onomic, moral, and social, which a prudent start would enable it 
effect in the life of those coimected with the land. 

It is impossible to shut one's eyes to the important results already 
>tained, and the hopes for the near future. 

The Work of Twen^ty Years. 

Starting in 1884, in twenty years their name had become legion, 
id they represent millions of the inhabitants of the country; they 
ive created organisations of the most varied natures adapted to the 
ants of the cultivators of the soil ; they have a special Press, widely 
ffused and powerful ; they have federated into unions which exercise 
great influence on the work and interests of the farmers; Ihey hold 
Migresses and participate in great exhibitions, and are considered 
nong the most interesting institutions which spring from social 
;onomy, and are a,dmitt©d to form the best base for the advancement 
the rural population and their attainment of greater prosperity. 

There have been published minute investigations' into the evolution 

these syndicates, which have been most valuable in enlightening 
e members themselves upon the aims of the work of which they were 
ten the unconscious workers. 

It is interesting to seek to learn by what mysterious laws, founded 
\ the logic of reason and on the particular exigencies of our time, 
ese societies have raised themselves "from the elementary work of 



co-operation to the practice of a veritable social duty ; have advanc* -'^ 
the moral and material progress : have raised the condition of , tl ^^ 
peasants, and have, by union and mutual assistance, worked efEc^' 
ciously to spread prosperity, to give security in the future, and fo 
diminish social inequalities. 

How Foreign Competition threatened French Agriculture.^ 
About the year 1884, after a long perod of prosperity, the farmers 
of Fratice found themselves in difficulties from' which they could' si-e 
no escape. .The development of the means of transport removed a^l 
barriers, and foreign produce touched prices which rendered hor^^ 
competition impossible. , Wheat from North America, India, ai'd 
Russia; wool from Australia and the River 'Plate; wines from Spa'" 
and Italy; even cattle from If;aly, Germany, and the Argentine,' toe* 
possession of the markets, and universal ruin of the home producers 
seemed inevitable. The long continuance of the crisis made agriciJl- 
turists feel their helplessness; lacking the necessary resources fpr 
perfecting their cultivatio'n, and hampered by routine and ignorancpi 
they turned . to the men who were social leaders in the agricultur ^} 
world, and thus spontaneously arose the idea of cooperation without it 
being possible to give the credit of the initiative to any single individuil 
of the numbsr who lavished their devotion on the work. 

The enterprise seemed superhuman; only the experience of succe-s 
could convert a people who, beyond all others, were slaves to tl^ 
established routine, and lived in individual isolation ; their Governme: 't 
forbade freedom of association, and legislation had to be obtained lo 
legalise it. When this was done, in 1884, the system began to worl • 
The first necessity was to produce more. The science of modeifi 
agricultuiral ehemistry came to their aid, and the peasant who knev 
none but farm manure learned the value of chemicals, which, till thei > 
had a bad reputation. He learned the methods of ' discovering tie' 
deficiencies of the soil and the means of overcoming them. Exorbitai t 
prices for fertilisers were reduced, adulteration was. suppressed, aiP 
the right choice in selection was made easy. 

Views of French Minister of Agriculture. 
This was the start, but from the first vast progress was foreseei ■ 
The Minister who passed the law of 1884 said then in his speech: 
"The Legislature, full of the idea' that the association of individua s 
following their professional leanings is less an arm of attack than jti 
instrument of moral, material, and intellectual progress, has given o 
the syndicates a civil status with a view to enlarge in the highe t 
degree their beneficent usefulness. Thanks to com.plete liberty ('f 
association on one hand, and to their civil statu? on the other, tie 
syndicates, sure of the future, can unite the necessary resources to crea e 
and multiply the useful institutions which have produced in othrr 
countries such precious results— old age pensions, benefit societie', 
mutual credit, courses of instruction, libraries, coK)perative societie>) 
offices for information, for sales, for statistics, for wages, etc." 

Composition of Syndicates. 
The French Syndicates, which were legalised and started in 188^, 
were associations for the study and defence of agricultural interestjs. 



The only limitation of membership was that all should be French, and 
all should be connected in some way with the culfivation of the soil. 
They admitted owners of estates, farmers, bailiffs, agents, small 
owners, and labourers, and employees, chemical manure manufac- 
turers, makers of agricultural implements, etc. 

There was discussion, but little opposition to the admission of 
owners of estates, it being evident that they were not unconcerned 
with the consequences of good or bad farming on the part of the 
tenants, for on this would depend the regularity of the payment of 
rents, and the renewal of leases. The owner's authority was often 
required for improvements and alterations of methods on the property, 
and it was acknowledged that the owner's active support of the syndi- 
cates was of the greatest importance. The land owners joined the 
syndicates in certain numbers, some returns showed about 5 per cent, 
of them doing so; this proportion may have increased. It was 
universally deplored that more did not join, but still the lists of 
presidents and influential leaders of the syndicates and unions show 
the names of a very considerable number of the landed and aristcn 
cratic class who did invaluable service in these democratic institutions. 

Singleness of Purpose. 

It was almost universally recognised from the first that there was to 
be complete neutrality in politics. They worked together to obtain 
legislation which affected their existence or success ; but they aimed at 
no more. The dividing force of politics, they determined, should not 
interfere with the uniting force of combined effort for the happiness 
and welfare of the whole mass of the peasantry: 

One syndicate put it thus, for instance : " The syndicate is neutral 
land, free from political views, on which all interested in the future of 
French agriculture should loyally stretch out a hand to work in con- 
cert for the advancement of the lot of the rural population." If a 
few, and they were very few, erred on this point, they either dis- 
appeared or lost all credit and influence. 

The Areas. 
The widest divergencies in the areas of the syndicates arose at the 
start, and still exists. Syndicates were created according to varying 
circumstances for a hamlet, a barony, a county, or a province; each 
type had general or local tendencies observable throughout. Syndi- 
cates for a department, or, say, a small county, had a great vogue at 
first, and appeared the most appropriate ; they had considerable force 
for making known the wants of the area, and for making bargams with 
the manufacturers, to whom they brought a host of customers, and for- 
the diffusion of good methods of farming. In outside matters they 
represented a force which had to be taken into account. But their 
influence over their own members was not so satisfactory," and too wide 
an area proved not so favourable for creating a real bond among mem- 
bers. Business connected the associates with the bureau, but tha. 
spirit of union, which is the spirit of the syndicates, was not fostered. 
In syndicates for a small area, the farmers know each other, meet fre- 
quently and rub shoulders, appreciate the worth of their neighbours^ 
understand their affairs, and find all have the same wants and require- 
ments. They are like a great rural family watching over the affairs 



of each other, rendering material services, and acquiring the confi- 
dences necessary for imparting social education. But their weakness 
consists- in the difficulty of finding good men to lead them on to 
success; in their feebleness in action, and' in the danger of local 
passions handing over the syndicate to be the instrument of a clique. 

The Local Bureau. , 
To obtain the advantages of both the large and the small syndi- 
cates, they organised the syndicate in (say) parish sections, each of 
which possessed its own bureau, met frequently, and worked as a small 
syndicate in a larger one. The local bureau works its society accord- 
ing to their special requirements, under the authority of ^he head 
centre, from which it obtains a mass of influence and information and 
experience and guidance." A number of county syndicates have decen- 
tralised themselves in this way with great success, and form admirable 
models. The intense necessity of each locality was the guiding 
principle with regard to areas. There could be no general' rules and 
no uniformity, and the pliability of the agricultural syndicates and 
unions, adapting themselves to these requirements, was an admirable 
and distinctive trait. 

Formation of Syndicates,. 

The system of syndicates in France was, first, to have professional 
associations of individual cultivators formed into syndicates, and, 
secondly, professional groupings of these into unions. The objects of 
the whole system were (a) to render material services to the cultivator, 
(*) to render economic services to the rural population. The units 
were founded with great simplicity; men who were willing and 
interested were brought together, meetings werei called to explain the 
advantages of the project, especially as regards local requirements. 
A group of founders was formed ; a model of the statutes was pre- 
sented and discussed, a suitable form was adopted; then followed 
elections of the persons to be charged with the administration : all 
such to be Frenchmen, to enjoy civil rights, and to be connected with 
the land; no other condition was required. The statutes were de- 
posited at the office of the Mayor of the district in two copies ; they 
contained the names of all persons engaged in the administration or 
direction of the syndicate. A receipt from the Mayor's office consti- 
tuted the syndicate. Its mere existence gave it civil status : it could 
hold property, lend, borrow, and sue in the Courts, and receive gifts 
or -legacies; the only limitation was, it could hold no real property 
save what was required for its places of meeting, for its libraries, and 
for its Courses of instruction. The Government showed that it con- 
sidered the syndicates as veritable establishments of public utility and 
gave them every facility and freedom from all troublesome formalities. 

Objects. 
Though the work itself was at first chiefly limited to the purchase 
of chemical manures, the statutes generally kept in view from the start 
very many and great objects. The, founders plainly saw the vast 
possible extension of the movement, and what aroused their enthu- 
siasm and devotion was seeing the germs of the scheme which was to 
revolutionise the economic, moral, and social condition of the peasants. 
For example, this is an extract of the statutes of a syndicate founded 



a year after the Act of 1884,, and which in fifteen years had 4,000 
members': " The general object of the syndicate is to study and pro- 
tect the economic interests of the agriculturalists, and its special ends 
are: 1. To examine and point out all legislative and other reforms 
and improved methods ; to uphold their cause before the governing 
authorities ; to claim their realisation, especially as regards the charges 
that weigh on land, the tariffs of the railways, commercial treaties, 
customs, and octroi duties, the rights of stalls in fairs and markets, 
etc. 2. To spread agricultural teaching and knowledge of farming 
by courses of instruction, lectures, distribution of leaflets, establish- 
ment of libraries. 3. To urge and encourage essays on cultivation, 
on manures, on machines, on perfected implements, and everything 
which facilitates work, reduces the cost, and increases the production. , 
4. To start and support institutions for agricultural credit, for pro- 
duction and sale, for assurance against fire and accidents, offices for 
information as to supply and demand, produce, fertilisers, cattle, 
seeds, and agricultural machines. 6. To become agents for the sale 
of produce, for the purchase of fertilisers, seeds, implements, Hve 
stock, and all raw or manufactured materials, so as to profit its mem- 
bers. 6. To supervise the deliveries made by or to the members,, so 
as to ensure honesty and repress fraud. 7. To give advice and assist- 
ance on agricultural matters, to furnish arbiters and experts on all 
legal agricultural questions. 

Another syndicate in its statutes defined its object to be, to fulfil 
the role of a society for the assistance of its members; to found 
mutual institutions of foresight and insurance, and make united efforts 
to develop the moral, intellectual, and agricultural status of its mem- 
bers, to raise their position ; to attach the people to the soil and to the 
profession which has for centuries been the chief source of riches to 
the country, to make it honourable and lucrative, and to bring about 
a fraternal union between the co-operative members. 

The wisdom of joining all these important projects in the system 
turned out to be very marked and very successful in action. For, 
though some farmers might not require the services of the syndicate 
for, say, chemical manures or implements, they were attracted to 
join it nevertheless, because it was affiliated to a union, and that union 
offered them its services- for insurance of cattle, or against fire and 
accident, or for old age pensions, or credit, or for instruction and 
advice. There was nothing left out in the advantages offered by the 
unions ; there was no one to whom an inducement was not offered) and 
all were brought in by the multiplicity of aids offered. 

The Resources of the Syndicates. 
The syndicate thus, constituted must have means to pay its work- 
ing expenses, to form a fund for founding benefit societies, insurance 
societies, systems of education, etc. These resources consisted of the 
subscriptions of their members, gifts, sometimes subventions from the 
lixal authorities or other agricultural societies, and finally of the com- 
mission on the sales and purchases which they made for their mem- 
bers. The subscriptions were very small, generally about 2s. or 
2s. 6d. a year; the founders paid a higher rate, and there was often 
an entrance fe&; there wa:s a smaller rate for agricultural_ labourers 
or the sons of members. Some syndicates charged according to the 
number of acres farmed, or in proportion to the rent. The gifts and 



benefactions had not a great effect on the reserve funds, but seem to have 
been given for the most part to assist certain defined' in terests._ The 
commission on the purchases and sales form a regular fund, which in- 
creases as the business grows ; it was usually one or two per cent. ; 
on some articles, where the distribution was difficult, it was four per 
cent. These commissions were generally considered to be solely for 
the purpose of general expenses, and cost of orders, analysis, and 
distribution. There was much criticism if this policy was departed 
from and the profits put to capital. Though their resources were so 
limited, many syndicates formed a substantial capital. It was not 
rare to find one, two, or three, or even four, thousand pounds laid by 
in the first fifteen years. Such a financial position gave a syndicate 
great power and great means of doing good. 

The Mixed Character of the Syndicates. 
The wonderful spread and success of these syndicates, the favour 
bestowed on- them by the Government, and their universal popularity 
was greatly due to their mixed character. They included the employer 
and the employed ; they formed no hostile camps, and arrayed no 
opposing forces; they caused no contests, and no strikes, and gave 
no political trouble ; they differed altogether from trades unions. They 
increased trade vastly for manufacturers; they raised the purchasing 
power of the country people; they eventually brought more business 
to country shopkeepers; they inculcated honesty and punctuality in 
payments, and when these advantages became apparent they were able 
to overcome the opposition made to them at the start. ' 

Federating the Syndicates. 
When the syndicates in France made a start, the promoters saw 
clearly that Associations, springing into existence with bursts of enthu- 
siasm and persuasive conferences and revelations of new horizons to 
farmers, could not continue if dependent solely on their own momen- 
tum, without connection with others, and without extended experience 
and counsel. They saw that the next step must be to federate the 
syndicates, discriminating the fruits of experience, lending mutual help- 
and concentrating their efforts in combined action. The syndicates, 
as units, were of very various importance: some of wide extent and 
some of very modest proportions. To establish concert among them 
and regularize their work would put them in a position of much greater 
power of doing good: comparative experiences would bring to light 
general principles, and would have a disciplining influence, give them- 
useful direction in new lines and assure general unity. The law gave 
its sanction to these federations and gave them the names of Unions 
demanding only the names of the syndicates which formed them, and. 
the deposit of the statutes at the office of the Mayor of the district. 

Caution of the Government. 
But the Government feared the consequence of immense federation- 
of workers, and therefore limited the power of the Unions and refused 
them the Civil Status, which remained with the syndicates ; the Unions, 
were then only centres of experience of information and of guidance 
but in this restricted sphere they were most useful ; events proved that 
the fears of the Government were quite groundless. The mixed syndi- 
cates before described contained no dangerous element. 



The Unions. 

These come under three categories — ^Departmental Unions, Regional 
Unions, and the Central Union. The first method of grouping was 
into Departmental Unions. The Department in France would repre- 
sent a county in Ireland. These small Unions were very useful for 
their purpose, and established a strong bond between the local bodies, 
■but their life was less intense, and their aims, aspirations and resources 
were not as great as those of the larger Unions afterwards formed. In 
their small area they tended to tate up narrow views and to work the 
interests only of the particular localities, so that one would be con- 
cerned entirely with silk-worms, :for instance ; another with vines, 
another with cattle breeding, and so O'lj. 

These Unions collected sometimes 5 syndicates, sometimes 50, and 
were of great usefulness, but it was apparent larger Unions were 
required, and there followed Regional or Provincial Unions. 

Provincial Unions. 

These undertook the charge of every farming interest and modelled 
their organisation on the tendencies and wants of all ; and when they 
united the majority of the Departmental Unions, they represented with 
great authority the interests of the Province and gave great satisfaction 
to the units; they founded Co-operative EstablisHments, brought the 
producers and consumers into contact, and did away with interme- 
diaries. They promoted Mutual Insurance for fire, accidents and live 
stock, they founded land banks, opened new markets, instituted agri- 
cultural teaching with examinations and certificates, they came to 
terms with railways, they started pensions for those past work, they 
intervened in agricultural legislative action and prepared bills to be 
put before Parliament, they had monthly papers of wide circulation, 
and almanacs which had sales of 100,000, and their members counted 
many thousands. Twice a year at their meetings the syndicates were 
represented by their presidents and 'three '(perhaps) elected members, 
proprietors or farmers or working men, who brought up to the meeting 
the votes and resolutions of their syndicates. The Marquis of Ville- 
neuve. President of the Union of Provence, in a yearly report of the 
proceedings, concluded by stating that — -" the necessity for Union had 
pervaded the rufal masses, and in spite of political divisions and the 
seeds of discord sown in the country, the interests of the land united 
■firmly the men of all parties and of all classes in a common sentiment 
of attachment to the soil of the country. Such is the organization of 
the Provincial Unions, and great is their actual accomplished work. 
In great numbers the syndicates found the advantage of affiliation. In 
15 years the ten Provincial Unions embraced 66 Dfepartmente, 15 
ieing left outside. In that time the ten Unions had 615 syndicates 
affiliated and 224,000 members; or, if 5 members of a family be taken 
as an average, 1,120,000 people living on the soil were represented. 
These numbers are recently greatly increased. Still, it is to be 
■observed tliat all syndicates have not joined the Unions; the reasons 
are various, sometimes inertia, sometimes the leading spirits fear to 
lose their influence, some syndicates are proud of independence. 
Two Unions have incorporated nearly all the syndicates in their 
districts, and have attained to immense power and wide influence, but 
all are of inestimable service; it is felt that affiliation must be complete. 



but that the difficulties are great; personal and local questions 9,risp, 
and even political passions, by no means a negligible obstacle in 
France. 

CENtfiAL Union. 

Lastly comes " The Central Union of the Agricultural Syndicates/' 
8 Rue d'Athenes, Paris, the strongest power of Association. Its mem- 
bers number many thousands : a committee of jurisconsults has been 
formed to give syndicates legal advice, and a legal manual was pub- 
lished under its auspices, types of statutes for syndicates were drawn 
up, a campaign of instruction was started, and men -of note traversed 
the country, eloquently preaching the cause. 

The Objects. 

The objects which this Central Union specially proposed for itself 
were : — 

1. To serve as a centre for the affiliated syndicates, to procure 

information, and means for profitable markets, and to obtain 
reductions in the cost of transport. 

2. To encourage the formation of new syndicates. 

3. To collect and publish all information from France and abroad, 

showing the comparative position of harvests, and of supply 
and demand, and to guide the syndicates in their operations 
, and markets. 
,4. To give advice on all contentious or technical matters on which 
they were consulted, either in the interests of the syndicates 
or of members. 
5. To put at their disposal the laboratory of the Central Union 

for analysis of soil or of manure, or of other matters. 
This programme was wiiiely extended as the economic, social and 
moral side of the system increased. In 14 years it had 936 affiliated 
societies, comprising 500,000 members. Its area extended over the 
whole of France. The syndicates paid a moderate subscription to 
cover expenses and sent delegates to its general meetings. 

Constitution. 
The Central Union had a Bureau, consisting of a President and 
six Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and Assistant Secretary, a Council of 
50 members, recruited from leading men in, the syndicates; it pub- 
lishes a paper which is sent to all the syndicates, which reviews all 
questions of interest to Agriculturists, and the results obtained all over 
France. It opens enquiries and keeps in touch with all manifesta- 
tions of activity. Its annual assembly is preceded By preparatory meet- 
mgs, which form a regular congress of the affiliated syndicates ■ infor- 
mation IS exchanged as to local experiments, their success and their 
difficulties, and the best methods made widely known. 

Preparatory Assemblies. 
It will be seen throughout, that a large place was given to organiz- 
ing institutions for raising the condition of the rural masses, and these 
preparatory assemblies each year showed plans more tried more exact 
and more perfect for _ agricultural teaching, mutual, help, insurance 
pensions, the suppression of beggars, saving's banks, loan banks sales 



and distrilDution, and the pushing of agricultural legislation: fiscal 
questions, customs' duties, prevention of frauds, repression of specula- 
tion and monopolies by trusts ; all these, and many more, were per- 
manent subjects of discussion. 

General Meeting. 
Then came the general meeting with its yearly report from the 
President on the position of the Union and the work it had done. The 
proposals and resolutions and votes of the preparatory assemblies were 
debated, and when confirmed by vote, were forwarded to the Govern- 
ment authorities, who were thus well informed for action, by this va^t 
concourse of public opinion, well sifted, where local and ill-informed 
clamours had all been examined and judged. The Press had equal 
advantage of full knowledge. The Central Union has no desire to 
trammel the vigour of the syndicates; its influence is purely moral, 
and due to its usefulness ; it prevents many failures and useless' experi- 
ments, and joins all the syndicates in rendering assistance ' and 
encouragement to each other. 

Increase of Produce of Land. 

Thus is constituted the great co-operative system in France, which 
is commonly said to havfe doubled the produce of the land, and in that 
way to have met foreign competition successfully. 

Government Money. 

I cannot find that any of this work has been done by Government 
money; local bodies have, on sundry occasions, helped with funds, 
generally for specific work. 

But the only instance of Government help was in 1899, when it 
arranged that the Bank of France should lend ;£1,500,000, free of 
interest, to the agricultural banks, as will be described when these 
banks are being dealt with further on. 

There is also in Paris another Central Institution, " The Economic 
Agricultural Syndicate of France," the great propagandist body which 
maintains the rights and needs of agriculture, distributes literature of 
every nature on the subject, gives publicity to new ideas, urges neces- 
sary demands and reforms, reduction of taxes weighing on production, 
the development of legislation touching syndicates ; to its efforts is due 
the formation, in 1889,, of the agricultural group of Deputies in the 
Chamber, consisting of 300 members ( a majority of the House), 
composed of men of every party, formally engaged and pledged before 
their election to stand together in the defence and promotion of agri- 
culture. Besides this it has had many great and successful campaigns 
and has done vast service. 

Recent Tendencies of Unions. 
Having described the Unions as they worked from 1884 to 1900, 
it is interesting to note their various fortunes since. 

Central Union. 
The Central . Union has continued to prosper, and has enlisted 
1,200 Unions from the country. Efficaciously aided by. the propa- 
gandist " Society <rf Agriculturists of France," it has gone beyond its 

9 



original role of representation, counsel, and ins.truction, and has- 
organised profitable works of material service, such as a co<>perative 
society for providing the commodities required by the syndicates, to 
prevent rings raising prices; a mutual society for aiding agricultural- 
credit; a central -bank foF agricultural re-insurance, and for mutual 
benefits and superannuation. 

Provincial Unions and Syndicates. 

These continue in some cases very important, but the tendency is 
to diminish, while the local syndicates have greatly increased in 
number, and have added many new branches to their enterprises, and 
show a marked preference for grouping in great numbers in smaller 
areas than provinces. 

In France the founders of co-operation realised that the only way 
to attract the general interest was to show actual service for money 
value rendered ; when this was attained their position for carrying out 
wider views was strengthened. 

Chemical Manures. 
Therefore, the start was made in chemical manures. These were 
of the very first importance, and the syndicates found the people too- 
ignorant to make any good use of them, . victimized by fraudulent 
practices and enormous prices; the trade in them but small; but the 
syndicates quickly and simply re-solved the problem. They, asked,, 
by advertisements and circulars, that the orders of all members should 
be sent in twice a year, judging that orders for thousands of tons would 
give them great importance as buyers, that they would obtain more 
favourable terms, and would be in a position to deliver, even to the 
smallest buyer, at greatly reduced prices, and at a small commission.. 

Various Methods. 
This was the principle; the methods of carrying it out varied 
greatly. Some syndicates treated with particular merchants or makers 
by degrees, according to their actual wants; some asked for tenders 
for the whole under discount from the merchants who sought the 
honour and profit of their business. Very rigorous terms and penalties- 
were laid down with regard to punctual delivery, correctness 6f in- 
gredients, etc. The syndicates undertook delivery of the goods, veri- 
fied the components by samples and analysis, then distributed to the 
farmers, thus guaranteeing the minimum of price and the maximum 
of quality and cheapness of carriage to all the buyers, small as well as 
large. Generally, the syndicates did not make themselves responsible 
for the payment, but a few did ; thus the merchants had to draw bills 
on the customers often for very small sums, the invoices havim^ been 
examined and'passed by the syndicates, The bills were payable'at the 
residences of the buyers at dates fixed in the contract. These bills 
were never unpaid ; a defaulter would be struck off the membership. 
This was a notable lesson learned; the farmers were taught com- 
mercial exactness, and the religion of the due date, and were being 
trained for the organisation of agricultural credit. ' But there were 
further variations of method, as is always noticeable in the syndicates. 
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Orders in Advance. 
It was- found difficult to get all the orders in advance and to 
calculate the quantities required. Therefore, certain syndicates made 
their bargains, not for the quantities to be delivered, but for the prices 
at which members should be supplied. This, evidentlv, was not to the 
advantage of the merchants, the syndicate not guaranteeing the 
quantity, only pointing out the importance of the order. So a more 
equitable_ system was adopted by certain syndicates, who reserved the 
right to increase, within a certain time defined in the contract, the 
amount contracted for. 

An Act of Commerce. 
Again, a large number of syndicates, in order to give full satisfac- 
tion to the members, determined to buy firm, even without having re- 
ceived orders, and to store in their warehouses for sale to their cus- 
tomers. There was no great risk in this, for the syndicates had 
sufficiently exact data as to the requirements of their members. This 
plan was, however, much criticised. An act of commerce was for- 
bidden by law to the syndicate, and to buy, in order to re-sell, was 
thought by some to be an act of commence. 

Collective Purchase. 

When the purchase was made for orders duly sent in, the trans- 
action was compared to a letter-box interposed between buyer and 
seller, and the distribution was immediate. 

When the purchase was made in anticipation of the orders the dis^ 
tribution was merely retarded. It came to be agreed that each of 
these methods was a legitimate collective purchase, and both con- 
tinued in use. 

Depots. 

Syndicates of a large area sought to have many dep6ts to facilitate 
delivery. These depots are filled with commodities bought by the 
syndicate, or consigned to them by the merchants, on terms agreed 
upon. The number of these depots soon became very large, and from 
them all members were supplied at the minimum of cost. The syndi- 
cates, at their magazines, mix the ingredients themselves, and give the 
best advice to members for every crop and every variety of soil, to the 
smallest cultivator as well as to the large, and this effected a real 
revolution in cultivation as compared with the times when, in any out- 
of-the-way place, a small grocer or cartwright sold the manures (him- 
self only an agent for the seller of chemical manures, who again him- 
self was only a retailer in the neighbouring towns), knowing nothing 
of the nature of the soil or the requirement of crops, or of the ingre- 
dients of manures, and having no analysis, and giving no guarantee, 
and charging exorbitant prices for, generally, useless materials. 

Conciliating the Merchants. 

At the beginning of the movement the syndicates offered many hard 
and vexatious terms to the merchants, perhaps enraged by the abuses 
that were common, and perhaps exalted in their minds by their newly- 
found powers; it is" not of much consequence; hard terms were sure 
to raise merchants' prices, and soon the syndicates, desirous to get the 
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best terms of collective purchase, applied themselves to facilitate all 
the economies which could reasonably be effected in charges of trans- 
port, in receipt and distribution of manures, in execution of small 
orders, in the forwarding of goods and facilities of punctual payment, 
avoiding holding large stocks so as to do a large business on a small 
capital, seeking every means of conciliation and equity towa.rds the 
merchants. Some syndicates confined themselves to the role of simp.le 
intermediaries between buyers and merchants, and they greatly reduced 
the expense of obtaining payment. Sometimes the bills, instead of 
being sent to each buyer, were sent in block to the syndicate, which, 
by its depots and representatives, collected payment; sometimes the 
treasurer of the syndicate paid for the goods and drew bills on the 
buyers. Thus the strained relations between the syndicates and the 
merchants by degrees improved, for the trade in chemical manures 
had not accepted, without a struggle, the intervention of the syndicate, 
which they thought threatening to their business. The merchants first 
claimed (and in this they were supported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce) that the law of 1884 did not permit to the syndicate operations 
which bordered on trading, and that, at least, they should be made to 
take out licences. But the Government decided, in 1888 and 1897, 
that its dealings were not trading, because they were without profits 
and for the benefit of their members, and that the spirit of the law 
allowed this form of association for the protection of their interests. 
But the syndicates had no wish to injure the trade in chemical 
manures, or to create a vexatious position. They were rebelling 
against intolerable abuses which the Government was itself endeavour- 
ing to put an end to — high prices, hosts of unskilled agents, and 
immense unnecessary expenses. 



The Syndicates were Good Customers. 

For honest and respectable traders there were no better customers 
than the syndicates. They were creating a huge industry, and. a 
gigantic volume of trade, by largely increasing the consumption of 
chemical manures. An industry which found this simple and cheap 
outflow for its goods should well afford to reduce prices, having to pay 
for no travellers and no advertisements, and being secured from bad 
debts by the supervision of the syndicate. 



Cheapening of Chemical Manures. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this great manifest benefit to the trade, it 
at times defended itself from the attempts to lower prices; it formed 
rings among the producers to maintain profits; it dealt with persons 
outside the syndicate on the same terms as with the syndicates ' in 
order to destroy the power of the syndicates ; and this was no doubt 
all fair; it did no injury to the syndicates, for time showed that the 
multiplicity of advantages offered by the syndicates brought them a 
vast increase of members. They might obtain chemical manures as 
cheaply if not in the syndicate ; but there were many other attractions 
of mutual help to attract them, and the object of cheapening the 
chemical manures, and brinjging them into universal use, was attained 
all the same. 
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The Syndicates Regulated the Prices. 

The price of phosphates, for instance, was reduced 40 or 60 per 

cent. From the publicity given to the prices paid by the syndicates 

the advantage was gained throughout the whole country; the prices 

pajid twice a year by the syndicates regulated the prices everywhere. 

i The Benefit to the Traders. 

! Finally, the merchants found that the vastly increased volume of 
trade amply compensated for reduced profits, that the trade of the 
syndicates was strictly confined to France and no purchases made 
abroad, that they profited greatly by the economies and safety from 
bad debts introduced by the syndicates. Friendly feelings were 
established, and instances occurred where, in a district, out of 16,000 
tons sold, only 3,000 went outside the syndicate in 1900, and since 
then the collective purchases of the syndicates of chemical 'manures 
and other agricultural requirements have reached the maximum of 
effective utility, and there is nothing more to be aimed at in these 
branches. The principle of contracts for the whole requirements has 
greatly been abandoned, for, by purchasiiig according to their require- 
ments, they have a larger choice of merchants or manufacturers. But 
the contract system, in its day, did a magnificent work, and its 
ligorous terms of guarantees, and analysis, and penalties made the 
trade honest and reliable by weeding out the discreditable. Before 
the rise of the syndicates the value of chemical manures was little 
known ; the trade in them is now at least doubled in value, and quad- 
rupled in quantity. 

Supplying Agricultural Requirements. 
Encouraged by this success, the syndicate undertook to furnish, 
with the same advantages, oth-er agricultural requirements, and in 1900 
25 of the largest syridicates had turnovers ranging from ^16,000 to 
_;£200,000, and amounting to the total of one million pounds per 
annum. Since then they have doubled, and there are now fully 4,000, 
syndicates, with a million members, and, calculating their families, 
this would represent four or five millions of the rural population of 
France. 

Popularising New Implements. 
The syndicates in a very satisfactory way pushed on the use of 
agricultural machinery by making known to the members the -newest 
and most effibacious inventions, which perfect cultivation and make 
farming remunerative. They formed many and various combinations 
to give to the small farmers all the advantages which cultivation on- 
a large scale possesses. They kept machines on view and for sale at 
their depots, they held shows, arid had public trials beforfe_ large num- 
bers of their farming members, who were thus taught to give up their 
old-fashioned and imperfect methods, and were shown with what to 
replace them. At the shows a prize obtained by a machine brought 
its maker a large business; as the demand rapildy increased, the 
manufacturers were eager to give the syndicates the benefit of reduc- 
tions and commissions. 
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Methods adopted ^bout Machinery. 
To hasten the introduction of these new ideas, some Syndicates 
undertook the expense of paying part of the cost of the purchases made 
by their members. After a show or a public trial, they held sales and 
auctions under cost price ; they gave prizes for the greatest skill in the 
use of machines; for new systems of modem improvement on farms 
well carried out they gave as prizes a proportion of the cost. They 
found incessant efforts had to be made, for farmers were ignorant and 
not easily convinced, or were poor and could not afford the expense. 

Renting Machines. 
Such machines as were expensive and only occasionally required 
were bought by the syndicates for general use, and one made to work 
for many members. For instance, ploughs, mowers, reapers, harrows, 
weighing machines, straw and root cutters, winnowers, and even flour 
mills. These were let out at a small charge. Those who used them 
were responsible for their safety or repair in case of accident. Some 
were stationary at the depots or with selected farmers; some went 
from place to place. These plans, involving to the farmer no initia- 
tive, no forethought, and little expense, were widely successful and 
rendered invaluable service. The very best machines were bought, 
some even costing ;£'400 each. The money was raised' by a general 
pro rata subscription among their members according to their acreage. 
The repayment was made by a similar pro rata scale of rent for the 
use. Sometimes syndicates had reserve funds and used them for pur- 
chase. All such co-operative business was confined to small areas. 
Sonietimes help came from outside. For an interesting example, the 
savings' bank of a certain Union, early in the movement, 1893, desired 
to make use of some of its funds for the benefit of the members of the 
branches who used it. These branches appealed to their local Union 
to organise a service for acquiring machines and supervising their 
use, and for giving the necessary guarantees, the Union agreed, and 
the savings bank lent the Union ^50 for the purpose. A depot was 
' formed, the implements were bought, and rules and conditions and 
tariffs made. ' The work succeeded so well that in four years they 
had machinery value for ;£320, of which ;£170 had been supplied 
by the savings bank, ;^90 by the syndicates, and ;^60 from the rents 
charged. Then, unfortunately, in the opinion of many, the law stepped 
in and refused to allow savings banks to use their funds in this way. 

Lending Machines Gratis Inadvisable. 
As the utility of the implements was made known, skill in working 
them increased, and the permanent and general use of them spread" 
everywhere. Some syndicates even lent the machines without charge, 
but this is only advisable for the temporary purpose of making them 
known. Such gratuitous services have more the nature of benevolence 
than of cooperation; they do not inculcate self-help. Those who paid 
nothing detained the machines too long and delayed the rotation 
causing inconvenience to the members. A moderate charge insures 
rapid use and punctual passing on. 

Funds for Machinery. 
Some syndicates did not undertake to purchase, but contented 
themselves with arranging a reduction of price to members. Some- 
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times the members among themselves borrowed ox subscribed the 
money needful, and paid a rent for the use in rotation. By this very 
ingenious combination of credit and co-operation the small associations 
work with help of a bank of the Raiffeisen type : from it on their joint 
arid several .security they borrow, and buy the machine, calculating 
thp charge for its use which will pay the interest and repay the loan. 
Such associations were soon dealing in thousands of pounds. Sorne- 
tinles where there were no banks the syndipates borrowed among their 
members, and decided at the general meeting what machines were to 
be I bought. 5 per cent, was paid on the loans, and the hire, and 
station were decided by the bureau of the syndicate. Sometimes the 
syndicates created or supported autonomous associations to buy 
machinery to remaiij the property of the lopality, and having started 
such associations they undertook no further control. 

Good Moral Effects. 
The collective purchase in this line, like that of chemical manures, 
has now reached the highest efficiency, and is admirably adapted for 
uniting the inhabitants of a district in friendly union of mutual profit, 
and for promoting habits of punctuality and trustworthiness. 

Promiscuous Co-operation Discountenanced. 

In collective purchase one very important subject came under con- 
sideration. Certain syndicates wished to extend the principle to 
grocery, dress, household necessaries, etc. The leaders of the move- 
ment would not allow themselves to be drawn into this, believing 
it has nothing of the agricultuiral spirit, which has higher objects and 
aims at social unity, prosperity, and good-will. Agricultural co- 
operation, when kept sitrictly agricultural, raised no feelings of rational 
animosity, and the wealth it created benefited all classes. To allow 
it to clash with local trade was to create confusion, to sow the seeds 
of division, disorder, and opposition; and their policy was sternly to 
repress it. 

Feeding Stuffs. 

Collective purchase of feeding stuffs— oil-cake, bran, seeds, hay, 
straw, grains, etc.— was very important, and had great success; be- 
sides guarantee of weight and purity, and reduction of price; it enabled 
the syndicates to introduce principles of rational feeding, which they 
consider to have as great an effect in improving the cattle as the 
selection of sires. In periods of scarcity, such as that caused • by 
drought in 1893, the value of the new system was very manifest. 
One agricultural syndicate bought for its district ^10,000 worth- of 
feeding, stuffs. In periods of abundance they have great advantages 
for disj^osing of the harvest in wine districts or other districts wher^ 
cereals are not grown, or on the markets; the grading, bulking, and 
transit are done in the most advantageous way, and the record of 
these transalctions was very great. 

' Breeding. 

The syndicates have been very active in efforts to improve. the 

breeds of cattle, whetlier for. milk, beef, or draughf; of horses, for all 

their various uses; of she^p,.pigs, etc., but as these matters are not 

here in the hands of cooperation, they need only be briefly alluded 



to. Syndicates bought bulls and sold them to their members often 
under cost, price. A maximum of price being fixed, if at that figure 
there vvere several bidders, the purchaser was chosen by lot; he was 
bound by strict regulations as to stations, fees, and terms. Often 
subsidies were given to individuals or groups' to keep fees at the very 
lowest and irisure no inferior breeding. Stud-books and date-books, 
and description of the cow and the calf, had to be kept and furnished 
to -the local groups. Pure-bred heifers were often introduced as well 
as bulls, with suitable stipulations, to hasten the improvement. They 
had .prizes for the best calves, and funds to enable poor, owners to 
send their animals to exhibitions. They sometimes employed a com- 
mission of three sworn buyers, and innumerable variations of system 
arosse in this branch of co-operation as in all others. Sometimes funds 
came from outside sources. 

One example is typical of mapy cases. ' A certain agricultural 
syndicate, early in the movement, formed a mutual bank for the 
benefit of rearers, fatteners of cattle, etc. It was composed of farmers 
who wished to undertake the business, and others who wished to de- 
posit their money. All loans were for the purpose of buying aninials, 
no loans were to exceed ten times the amount deposited by any 
borrower, and all animals bought belonged to the bank until the loans 
were paid, but the fanners had them in their possession. When sold 
4 or o per cent, interest was paid to the depositors; one-third of the 
profits went to the bank, and two-thirds to the farmers. The one- 
third profit to the bank accumulated until the yearly balance, and 
was then divided pro rata among the members. In good years this 
system was very profitable; in 1897 the farmers who reared or fattened 
got, on average, 20 J^ per cent, profit on sales, and at the yearly 
division their profits came to 79 per cent., 4 per cent, having been 
paid on the- money lent. In that year (1897) the Mutual Bank had 
47 members ; its capital was ;£342, or an average of £^1 each ; 25 
members held 124 animals, cows and calves, wethers and ewes, which 
had been bought for ;£342, and belonged to the bank until the loans 
were paid, and werCj no doubt, all insured. . Here, again, the 
principles of honesty, fraternal union, and business habits were 
practically inculcated. 

For the reason of their inapplicability to Ireland, oiie passes over 
vast and most interesting co-operative proceedings regarding wines, 
beet sugar factories, silk-worms, olive oil, and cider orchards, where 
the manufacture of the raw material was the particular care of the 
syndicates, and where they brought all the resources of science into 
the hands of all, small and large equally, where they watched and 
supervised all the stages of treatment, sent out the finished produce 
graded, collected, and put on the market in bulk. Creamery business 
did not come much under my notice. Doubtless it is worked in some 
parts of France, with much skill, intelligence, and ingenuity; but it 
seems to be confessed there that this, branch has not reached the same 
perfection as in Holland or Denmark. One surprising fact came before 
me, that it is widely (I don't know how widely) believed that animals 
tramp and crush and dirty so much in fields that there is great saving' 
in keeping them in the house, cutting and bringing them the fodder 
and that this belief is greatly acted on. 

The syndicates had now established their position by obtaining 
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for the farmers — through wholesale co-operative dealing, large federa- 
tions, and the Central Union — ^great increase in prosperity; the next 
istep was to urge on further plans of moral arid economic progress. 

iNStFRANCES. 

', One of the first necessities was insurance against the perils which 
benace farmers. Higher farming meant more money laid^ out ; the 
profits, therefore, mus.t be secured against precarious chances; and the 
solvency of the farmer rendered more secure ; of the many risks to be 
insured against, they took first insurance against fire and insurance 
against the death of cattle. 

Fire Insurances. 
Fire insurance of houses, farm-yards, implements and furniture 
was already carried on to a certain extent, but not generally, through 
the large companies and their, local agents; but tariffs were too high, 
and, to counteract this, two methods were open to the syndicates: 
firstly, to organise themselves mutual insurance,' by means of suitable 
groupings, so as to lessen the risks by spreading them over a large 
body of men liable to similar risks, using the federations of the syndi- 
cates into unions; secondly, to make use of the existing companies 
by making themselves the unpaid agents, so as to get rid of agents 
who could easily be dispensed with, saving their fees, and thus to deal 
with the companies on a reduced scale of fees which the volump and 
quality and importance ' of their business would warrant. 

Choice of Plans. 

Either of these plans was good, and one or the other was prefer- 
able, according to circumstances. There were two classes of insur- 
ance companies — one which paid dividends to its shareholders, which 
we may call the Joint Stock Companies, and which had a network 
of agents all over the country. The other was the, benefit societies, 
which had not to make dividends, and consequently had not agents 
to the same extent. These we may call the Mutual Socteties. By 
means of those two classes insurance was already organised by well- 
established institutions. To gain cheapness of rates, and to 
popularise insurance, should the syndicates enter into competition with 
such strong, rich, experienced, and skilled organisation, faced by the 
fact that the syndicates were deficient in training in the business; that 
their areas would be too small to spread the riskk sufficiently; that in 
competition they would have to reduce their tariffs too m'uch, and 
would get too many dangerous risks ? 

Dealings with Joint Stock Companies. 

Generally these objections prevailed ; they feared the catastrophes, 
so often fatal in fire insurance, would upset their finances and injure 
the credit they had won. However, without themselves becoming 
insurers, the syndicates were well adapted to guide the members in 
the choice of a company, and to lower the rates, and bring insurance 
to the door of every single farmer. 

Negotiations were entered upon with the Joint Stock Compaijies ; 
but they, relying on their agencies, would not grant great concessions'. 
Therefore, addressing themselves to the agents-general for the districts; 
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they obtained a concession of part of their fees, and became sub- 
agents; not wishing, themselves, tb makes any profit, the advantage 
all went to the members, and something was thus gained. 

Dealings with the Mutual Societies. 

Treating with the great Mutual Societies, who had not many agents,, 
they had more success. Eight years after the start of the syndicates, 
that is, in 1892, a Union at Orleans, counting 7,000 members con- 
cluded the following agreement with a large Mutual • Society : — 

The Union to be agent-general for its region; the company to 
appoint, and pay at headquarters of the Union, one of its own officials, 
as an expert in the business. In each district the Union to be 
represented by a sub-agent to receive and canvass for offers, this sub- 
agent being generally the manager of the depot for chemical manures,, 
etc. The Union to take, as commission, the whole of the premium- 
for the first year, and 10 per cent, of all premiums paid afterwards. 
Of this it retains only what is required for actual expenses, and hands- 
over to the insured 25 per cent, of the first year's-premium and 6 per 
cent, of all the future premium.s. 

This 9,greement led the way, and many Unions followed the same 
lines. There were modifications, as usual; sometimes it was 90 per 
cent, of the first year's premium, and 7 per cent, of succeeding' pre- 
miums, and sometimes these concessions were divided between the 
bank of the Unions and the insured. 

The various methods had the effect of lowering the premiums by 
30 or 40 per cent, of the charges made by the Joint Stock Companies.. 

General Details. 

Such terms were not to be altered without the consent of the Unions.. 

No one could obtain these advantageous terms except members. 

Those who ceased to be members forfeited the' advantages. 

Those who entered syndicates became at once entitled to them.. 

The Insurance Director for the district is chosen by mutual agree- 
ment between the company and the Union, and he must choose his- 
sub-agents from persons already employed by the syndicates, or 
approved of by them. 

Administration . 

A committee appointed by the Bureau of the Union supervises the 
vvork of the Director, and reports to the Bureau if necessary. This 
committee judges the quality of the risks offered, and the rates of the 
premiums. 

Results. 

This system worked in a manner manifestly satisfactory; entire 
confidence was established in the loyalty of the operations, claims were 
settled without delay or question, and the volume of business rapidly 
increased, to the great advantage of the companies, of the Unions, and 
of the members. 

For the insured were a select body, well chosen, and supervised 
by their neighbours and by the syndicates; the honesty so necessary 
in such transactions was assured, and the moral advance gained was 
very great. Vast numbers insured who had never done so before and 
the Unions did all this without undertaking any risk themselves or 
expending any funds. 
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Other Methods. 

There were formed also syndicates and Unions for actually under- 
taking insurance themselves; two or three parishes would join. Such 
small groups,, of course, had to re-assure with societies in Paris, and 
were thus enabled, in ten or twelve years, to form a reserve fund and 
to become their own re-insurer. 

Such small areas, however, were not considered advisable; eight 
or ten counties federated in Provincial Unions proved to be a satis- 
factory organisation. 

Approval of Government. 
_ A law passed in 1900 "gave to the syndicates established for mutual 
insurance the Civil status, and relieved them from taxation. In the 
Budget of the Minister of Agriculture important sums were voted for 
new-born societies, a highly-valued boon — one of the only two 
instances of Government lending monetary aid. 

Necessity of Federation. 

It is to be noted that what accomplished all this valuable work 
-was federation. The syndicates must affiliate themselves in large 
members to the Unions, or nothing can be done; no progress was 
possible, and not even a start could be made: 

The same was equally apparent with the insurance of live stock. 

Live Stock Insurance. 
After insurance against fire, the insurance of live stock ranked as 
next in importance. It was little understood, and nowhere organised; 
the principle had to be introduced to the peasants by a demonstration 
of its simplicity, its cheapness, and its benefits, and now its prodigious 
success has made it the great triumph of local coroper'ation in France. 

Small Areas. 
Experience has shown that the best method is to confine the busi- 
ness to small areas, in which the farmers would know their neighbours, 
their circumstances, and their care of their cattle, and could exercise 
a control and supervision of each other for the common welfare and 
safety, and thus render cheap rates of premiums possible. It is 
evident no insurance companies could exercise such minute precau- 
tions, and their rates, consequently, must be high if they had to guard 
themselves against being victimised by the unscrupulous. 

Spreading the Risks by Federation. 
To establish a safe average, and protect these small areas in case 
of epidemics or catastrophes, we again come to the great vital prin- 
ciple of federation, without which none of the invaluable projects of 
co-operation can make any progress, ■ The small area was most im- 
portant as the foundation ; but if it, in times of stress, could not pay 
its losses in full, the system fell into discredit. The plan was to 
federate these small groups, and their syndicates into Unicfns, which 
comprised eight or ten counties or more. 

Quick Success. 
Insurance of cattle on this schetae met with immediate acceptance ; 
the syndicates sprung up quickly, and the Unions gave them very 
active encouragement and support in a great Variety of ways; , 
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Methods. 
The members put their risks in common, mutually guaranteeing 
the collective stock. Sometimes they levied the contributions before- 
hand; sometimes only when the loss had occurred. Each member 
contributed in proportion to the number of cattle he owned. A 
maximum was fixed for the contribution, and no member could be 
called upon, under ajiy circumstances, for anything beyond that maxi- 
mum. The percentage of the amount of loss to be paid was generally 
fixed. 

A Typical Instance. 

In the year 1896 the Union of one county set to work to form 
groups for the insurance of cattle in its area. In three years it had 
formed 50. They had no real autonomy ; the administration was by 
the Union, which allotted from its reserves ;£800 to start the business. 
In 1899 there were 4,846 members, who had insured live stock to the 
value of _;£200,000, or an average of about ;^40 each, roughly. The 
rate at which losses were to be paid was fixed at 70 per cent. The 
fixed maximum of contribution, beyond which no one could be called 
on to pay, was 1 per cent, for each member on the amount of stock he 
insured. In addition to this, each syndicate of groups paid to the 
Union another 1 per cent, on the whole bulk of its insurance. In '1899 
there were 11 groups out of the 50 whose contributions were not 
sufficient to pay the 70 per cent, of losses, and the Union paid up the 
deficiency, which was ;£'137. Next year this Union had 6,000 mem- 
bers, who had insured live stock to the value of ;^250,000. ■ This 
Union created a type which was extensively followed ; many hundreds 
of groups were formed under Unions, and the numbers have continued 
to show an enormous increase. In 1884, when legislation began for 
co-operation, such vast undertakings were not contemplated ; but in 
1900 liew laws were passed removing all difficulties, givipg full liberty 
to such associations to form themselves, and relieving them from the 
taxation laid upon Joint Stock Insurance Companies. 

Variations. 
Some syndicates merely collected contributions and distributed 
them, as far as they would go, when losses occurred. , One simple 
method was as follows: — ^A Union arranged that each agricultural 
syndicate affiliated to it should place to the credit of an insurance 
account opened by the Union all moneys lodged with the syndicate 
for the purpose. Those only who wished to insure against the eventual 
death of their cattle joined and participated in this. The syndicates 
might be a parish or a group of parishes, which were administered 
by a Commission of Insurance, appointed by the bureau of the syndi- 
cate and placed under the control of the bureau. The annual sub- 
scriptions were limited to 2 per cent. The Union formed an office to 
re-insure or guarantee ; it set apart from its reserves ;£400 to start 
this branch of its business. The syndicates handed over to the Union 
part of Its fees, and re-insured with it to the extent of those fees. 
The Unions could compensate losses at a higher rate than ihe syndi- 
cates, by reason of this division of risks. 

General- Results. 
The importance and success of insurance of cattle in France is 
seen by the fact that there are now about 6,000 local societies, 
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federated under 33 Unions, insuring live stock to the amount of many 
millions sterling. Recently, in 1906, there was formed a central in- 
stitution of Mutual Agricultural Insurance, in order that the syndicates 
and Unions should carry on the whole business within their own 
system and be independent of all outside re-insurance. 

iNStrilANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 

This was practically unknown in agricultural matters when the 
syndicates took it Up. Recent legislation has completely changed the 
state of affairs. Insurance against agricultural accidents becomes a 
greater necessity as machines for harvesting, for preparing feeding 
stuffs, for ploughing, sowing, etc., come more into use, and as the 
cattle increase in number on better managed farms; and large pro- 
prietors, as well as small farmers, had equally to guard against these 
accidents. 

Basis of Insurance. 

It was a new business for insurance companies to take agricultural 
accident risks ; the difficulties of examining and valuing multitudinous 
small cases were great, and rates were calculated on far too high a 
scale. In farming, to value on the basis of wages or per head did not 
work satisfactorily, and the syndicates came to the conclusion that 
, the only simple and reasonable basis was the size of the farm. 

Terms. 

A large Accident Insurance Company recognised the value of ' a 
great volume of business gathered by the syndicates among selected 
farmers with all the usual caution and supervision. It ^ approached 
the syndicates, offered terms, and made treaties with large numbers of 
them and their Unions. One example of such agreement with a 
union was of this nature: — The premiums are from 3d. to 7d. per 
hectare (which is about 2j^ acres). Each individual member could 
have a policy, the minimum being of 5 hectares (say 12 acres) ; or the 
policy may be collective, that is, for a group holding collectively a 
minimum of 25 acres. This is a great boon to small holders.. The 
company covers the insured against legal liability to any of ; his work- , 
men, and engages to pay a certain fixed sum in case of accident to 
the farmer himself or to any, unpaid member of his family. In four 
years this Union effected 2,000 policies; many others, acting in the 
same way, as intermediaries, spread the business, and these little 
societies of insurance against accident, spread over the whole country, 
have a most beneficial moral effect. But this was not the only course 
adopted. A Union at Orleans founded a Society of Mutual Insurance 
against agricultural accidents for the members of all the syndicates in 
its region. The system was based on the extent of land farmed, with- 
out distinction as to what the nature of the farming was. The premium 
was 5 per cent, per hectare, of cultivated land. The society was 
administered gratuitously by the council of administration, and it had 
for agents the managers of all the depots. Its pirogress was so rapid 
that in six years it had covered with its policies 125,000 acres. 

The Central Insurance Office. 
Many Unions desirous of doing insurance work adopted the idea of \ 
making use of this great society (at Orleans), with the result that it has 
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been enlarged and extended over the whole of France, and, with 
statutes suitably revised, it has been transformed into the Syndicate 
Office of Mutual Insurance of the Agriciilturalists of France against 
Accidents of Farming Work. Its headquarters are in Paris,, and its 
-agents are all the syndicates who undertake to represent it. It has 
lodged the security required by the law of 1899, and now works under 
i:he control of the State. The rates are still charged on the acreage of 
the farm, but they now vary according to the nature of the cultivation ; 
one rate is charged for those who insure under ;^320, varying from 
l^d. to 8d. per hectare; another rate, varying from 2}4d._ to 8d. per 
liectare, is charged for those who wish to insure without a limit against 
.all consequences of the accidents. The office insures also the farmer 
himself, and the unpaid members of his family who work with him. 
The insurance rates are f?xed every year. Profits are divided among 
the members, or applied to diminish the premiums. In no, great time 
-this office was in receipt of ;^25,000 a year in premiums, and afforded 
a stability and solvency to farmers of the utmost importance to land 
banks and agricultural credit societies. 

French Genius for Affiliation. 
In France it constantly astonishes one to observe the genius they 
•show for affiliation, and the all-embracing uses they made of it. , Fires, 
accidents, mortality of cattle, epidemics, diseases of their vines, de- 
struction of cereals, or fruits, or market gardening produce by their 
fierce hail-storms/ (they insure even their glass-houses and bell-glasses), 
the feebleness of old age, the calamities of illness, the helplessness of 
•orphans ; all these and many other distresses are afforded the most 
^effectual alleviation by these various steps of self-help and friendly com- 
bination leading, under the guidance of wise men, to powerful central 
Unions. 

Provision for the Future. 
In France the view was never lost sight of that agricultural co- 
■operation should not be confined to merely improving cultivation and 
adding to the resources of the rural population, but that it opened a 
-very wide sphere for raising the character, the social life, and the self- 
reliance and happiness of the people. It sought to teach them to aid 
themselves and each other, to guard against the sufferings and hard- 
ships of times of want and distress. From their first origin many 
■syndicates promoted, to the utmost of their ability, the essential efforts 
to guard against the inevitable calamities among the workers, of illness, 
old age, and orphanage. 

Early Attempts. 
In the early years they began by laying aside, penny by penny, 
funds to provide that when a farmer, by reason of such incapacity, 
icould not do the necessary work on his farm, it should be done for him 
Tjy the fellow members of the syndicate, and that payment should 
Tvhen necessary, be given for such work. As their small contributions 
mounted up, they added to this the care of the aged and of the 
•orphans, and granted allowances to fellow members who undertook 
their maintenance and support ; they formed offices which were under 
the direction of the syndicate, and were endowed by it each year with 
moderate sums, sometimes suppleniented by private donations or 
legacies, for supplying medicine and medical attendance to members 
"ill or suffering from accidents. They made allowances^ in money or 
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the necessaries of life, to those who could not work, and even to those 
who pould not find work. 

Good Old Customs. 
In many parts of the country it was an ancient custom, when a man 
was incapacitated by illness or accident, that his neighbours should 
assemble and do the pressing work on his land without recompense. 
This good old practice was much extended by the syndicates, and such 
gratuitous assistance in time of need worked on side by side with the 
plan started by the syndicates. 

Example in Early Times. 
An agricultural syndicate at Belleville started on these lines, and 
having given visible proofs of the utility and value of the work, 
obtained sundry gifts of money, and formed a regular system of super- 
annuation funds for agricultural labourers. That was the early time 
of experiment, and at a general meeting of all the syndicates of France 
the jury, appointed to adjudicate on the work done by various syndi- 
cates, gave the first prize to Belleville for having worked, from the 
start, for an end above and beyond merely iriaterial prosperity, viz., 
social progress, human sympathy, and brotherly charity; not alms, 
but contribution to a neighbour in distress, which the contributor knew 
would be available for him also if distress came; and they recorded, 
their testimony of praise to a syndicate which had opened up a way 
for others to advance upon. 

Old Age Pensions. 
But while much was done for mutual assistance in the case of illness- 
and temporary incapacity, not much could be done about the great 
question of pensions in old age ; it was evident that contributions on a 
small scale and from wages were utterly insufficient ; whereas it was 
manifest the syndicates could not overlook the old age question. 

New Laws. 

These elementary plans and principles were completely changed 
by laws enacted in 1898, which authorised the syndicates to co-operate 
with Mutual Societies, especia^lly in the matter of old age pensions, 
and gave subventions to assist these pensions. It could then be 
worked in this way : At " the Government Deposit and Consignment 
office " was lodged the annual payment of each member ; the syndicate 
added an equal amount, and the Government added its subvention. 
The scheme worked out that a labourer entering the Society at the age 
of 25 got, at 65, a pension of ;^11 per aimum, and at 70 of ;^12 per 
annum ; in case of accident or infirmity before that age he received 
his annuity. 

Difficulties. 

But the Societies for old age pensions contracted heavy liabilities, 
and still the inability of agricultural wages to contribute sufficiently 
was beyond all doubt. It was interesting to note the same ingenuity 
and skill shown, as in other departments of co-operation, to overcome 
difficulties, the same combinations and treaties with other associations, 
but it is not necessary to follow them from the point of view of this 
country, as this great question is dealt with otherwise here ; and when 
accumulations and reserve funds are laid by here, and small contribu- 
tions paid in for providing against future misfortunes, they can be 
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used for perfectly practicable purposes 'and insure assistance and 
medical aid in illness and the carrying out of pressing fanning work. 

Markets. 
The agricultural industries meet with many obstacles in realising an 
advantageous price for their produce; failure of crops, or falling 
prices, or a great variety of causes at times and occasions diminish 
profits;, but the one heavy weight, permanent and general, which never 
fails and which never ceases to detract from, their gains, is the vast 
number of hands through which everything must pass before it reaches " 
the consumer, and the consequent expense and risk of falsification and 
openings for speculation. How best to provide the inhabitants of the 
towns with the produce of the country at fair prices for both has been 
a perpetual difficulty. 

Obstaclks to Collective Sales. 
All experience shows that the agricultural syndicate is admirably 
adapted for collective purchase, but not for the collective sale of pro- 
duce. If the syndicate designs to bulk the crops for sale, it may well 
be possible to find purchasers, but the impossibility is to obtain de- 
livery from farmers. The goods are never actually in the hands of the 
syndicate, the farmers can never be relied on to give up their ordinary 
markets, and the goods, after being sold in bulk by the syndicate, 
might not be forthcoming. Again, suppose the goods could be bulked 
in the hands of the syndicate, there is the difficulty of the uniform 
standard and a firm guarantee of goods of which they have but a slight 
knowledge. They demand a firm guarantee when they buy ; they must 
give the same when they sell. ' 

Local Products. 
For local products, which a district may have the monopoly of, or 
grow better than elsewhere, they can, by their extensive system, obtain 
orders advantageously and send them on to the farmers, with no charge 
but their expenses. They send, for inkance, samples of wines of a 
certain soilj and place the orders among the members by a drawing of 
lots. Cider, and cider-apples from certain well-known districts are 
sold in great quantities in this ,way. Special breeds of cattle and 
horses also, and large establishments are supplied with butter and 
cheese from special districts : the syndicates giving a certificate of 
origin and undertaking the delivery. The parcels post is rpuch used, 
the maximum weight having been raised to 241bs. 

Sales of a Syndicate. 
The sales by one syndicate in one year of horses and foals, cattle 
of a special breed, apples, cider, brandy made from cider, hay and 
straw, vegetables, butter and cheese, amounted to ;£14,630. 

Sales among Syndicates. 
One of the best markets for the syndicates is among the syndicates 
themselves. One receiving the orders of another and giving them 
■publicity can place products frequently. - With this object they hold 
shows of seeds, hay, and straw, and other such things by samples, the 
syndicates guaranteeing the seeds, and thus bringing buyer and seller 
together. ' 
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Sales to Public Services. 
Considerable business was done by the syndicates with the Aimy 
and Navy and public services. For large contracts they made their 
members each sign an undertaking to supply a cei:t£dn pro rata 
quantity. Thi? went on satisfactorily for some years, till the' Courts 
decided that these contracts were beyond the- powers of the syndicates. 
They then had recourse to selling on approval, grouping their samples 
and selling at a price fixed. 

Central Markets. 

On the markets of Paris and the large cities considerable success 
has attended sales of vegetables, fruits, potatoes, onions, cut flowers, 
etc., produce generally being collected in bulk and sold in the lots of 
each member ; or it was collected, divided into classes according to 
quality by a committee of sale appointed in the general assembly. 
Each day a different member did this work, so ordered that it was 
impossible to tell beforehand who was to attend on any day ; this 
official was paid for his work, he had the responsibility, and if claims 
were made the syndicate covered the vendor — an arrangement which 
made this method very satisfactory. Costs are deducted and the sur- 
plus divided once a week in proportion to the quantity and quality 
each member sent, and the market prices are duly published. Prices' 
to the producers were found to be raised 30 per cent, by this means, 
and the agents and collectors of these products had to raise their prices 
accordingly. 

Foreign Trade. 

The syndicates organised trade with foreign countries; they 
chartered steamers to carry strawberries to London, sending a member 
with each boat, and the growers found their profits doubled, compared 
with the >;ime when they consigned to Paris and left Paris to sell 
in: London. This involved pursuading the railways to carry 
rapidly and facilitate exportation, and also employing agents in 
London. For the first experiment members who could, subscribed 
money; members who could not, engaged to send a certain quantity 
of fruit. The experiment succeeded, and th^ trade was established. 
Then early vegetables were dealt with in like manner, and peaches, 
etc., and the old rate of profits were greatly increased. The London 
agents were Draper and Son, and their commission was 5 per cent. 

PRODtrcTS peculiar to France. 
These various attempts leave out of account a vast deal of work 
dons to improve the sales of the many and great products which France 
has and this country has not. There is one very large trade, beet-root 
sugar, of which it is held by competent authorities that virtually the 
whole produce of beetroot is sold by syndicates, and, further, that such 
is their intimate knowledge of the business that they actually guard the 
country from growing more than will be required. In view of much 
which they have succeeded in doing, France still considers that the 
difficulties are not nearly overcome, and that much more is required 
and hoped for from the activity, ingenuity, and work of the co-operators. 

Land Banks. 
The syndicates, in advising and promoting better methods of farm- 
ing and developing the land, often found the want of capital standing 
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in the way of progress. They therefore set to work to found co-opera- 
tive banks, in order to afford opportunities to all farmers of good 
character to pay cash for their purchases, to save themselves high 
charges for interest, and to have money at hand when required for 
their operations; These banks have increased the number of members 
of syndicates considerably, and bind the members very closely to the 
■syndicate, who found, moreover, this great advantage, that the money 
drawn from the banks generally found its way into the coffers of the 
syndicates. 

Very Gradual Progress. 
Progress was very slow at first ; though the system was flourishing 
in neighbouring countries, it was considered unsuitable to France. 

First Bank and its Rules. 
The first bank, created in 1885, was of this type. Thfe syndicate 
fixed the capital at ;£800, represented by 40 shares of ^20 each, half 
of which was paid up. Interest at the rate of 3 per cent, was paid 
•on the shares. To borrow, a man must be a member of the syndicate 
and of the Mutual Credit Society, and had, when borrowing, to take 
up a half share of £2,', on which jQl was paid, The Mutual Credit 
Society was a savings bank also, and received money on deposit. 
Operations began with a capital of j£400. With this small sum and 
their deposits, and with the assistance given by the Bank of France 
in discountnig their bills, the society reached a tum-over in some years 

of ;^12,000. 

Operations. 
A demand for a loan must indicate the object for which it is 
destined. The Credit Company • lent only for buying cattle, seeds, 
manures, or agricultural implements, things from which a profit was 
promptly attainable. The maximum for a loan was ;£24. The Presi- 
dent of the syndicate for the district reported on the solvency of the 
borrower, who also had to bring a security. The bills were for three 
months, in order to make them discountable by the Bank of France. 
They could be renewed up to one year as a maximum ; at each re- 
newal lOd. was charged. The bills were signed by the borrower, by 
his security, and by the Mutual Credit Society. The rate of discount 
•was 1 per cent, over the Bank of France Rate. 

Difficulties. 
Some others on this basis followed, but the numbers were not great. 
This joint stock scheme was thought, even by its founders, not to be 
perfectly adapted to agricultural co-operation, but the result afforded 
evidence that agricultural credit was a very important aid to coopera- 
tion, and that the loans were all duly paid. . 

Raiffeisen Banks. 
In 1893 a new form of agricultural credit appeared — ^the Raiffeisen 
agricultural credit, based on the system of very small areas, joint and 
ssveral responsibility, and unlimited liability ; of this there were two 
tvpes. One man, named Durand, was the author of the statutes for 
the " rural banks " without capital, which were federated to the num- 
Ijer of about 500 to make the " Union of rural banks." These fre- 
■quently did not affiliate themselves to syndicates, but worked on in 
parallel lines. Another man, named Rayneri, was the author of the 
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statutes of the "Agricultural Co-operative" banks; these were either' 
with or without capital ; they undertook a wider scope of business thaji 
the rural banks ; they all affiliated with syndicates, and formed syndi- 
cates for the purpose when they did not already exist ; the syndicates- 
favoured, and multiplied the number of these banks. 

^ Faults in- the Raiffeisen System. 
The Raiffeisen type of bank, with is rigorous rules, and small 
areas, and joint and several unlimited liability, etc., arpused certain 
distrust, or dread of consequences which militated against it. It con- 
sequence, a law was passed in 1894 which inaugurated a special type 
of bank for the exclusive use of agricultural syndicates. By it the- 
societies of mutual agricultural credit can only be founded by mem- 
bers of a syndicate, and generally by a small number of the members.. 
When founded, they can work not only for the profit of their members 
and subscribers, but also for all the members of the syndicate or 
syndicates which have fo'rmed them. The Government exempted them 
from licence duties and stamps on their bills, and simplified for them 
many formalities. The syndicate, thus favoured by law, established 
multitudes of the societies of mutual agricultural credit, of which 
' 1,400 or 1,500 now exist. 

Limited and Unlimited Liability. 
Although the liability of the members of the new societies is ordi- 
narily limited to the amount subscribed by them, the liability can be 
increased, and in some cases it has actually been made unlimited, 
in order to obtain the advantages of the Raiffeisen banks as well as. 
those obtainable under the new law. 

Capital. 

The capital of the Society of Mutual Agricultural Credit is gene- 
rally small, and, of itself, insufficient for the wants of the borrowers. 
It is supplemented by deposits, by discounting their bills, by advances- 
from a savings bank (allowed by law in 1895), or by" ordinary 
borrowing. 

Plans of Banking. 

Some of the societies lodged their capital with the Bank of France 
as a guarantee, and have an overdraft for what monies they require. 
Thus one Society of Mutual Agricultural Credit, whose members are 
liable for three times what they have subscribed, converts all its. 
capital into French Funds, or Bonds of the City of Paris, and so on, 
and deposits these securities against the advances which it may re- 
quire. Their deposit of a guarantee capital of £1,Q00 was calculated 
as sufficient security for an overdraft of ^4,000, and this society made 
400 loans in one year, amounting to i:i0,440; the rate of discount 
was the rate of the Bank of France, or sometimes >^ perceijt. below it. 

Further Amendments Required. 
Though the number of these rural banks went on increasing, the 
operations of agricultural credit were not as yet sufficiently^ wide 
and active, and fresh inducements had to be sought to give the^banks- 
.greater vitality and usefulness. The Government, well advised by the, 
Central Unions, who had the most general and mmute information, 
were induced to pass a new law in 1899. 
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Government Assistance. 

The Bank of France had, at intervals, to submit to conditions to 
obtain a renewal of its charter, and on such an occasion, in 1899, the 
terms were decreed that the Bank was to lend to the rural banks 
lj4 millions sterling free of interest, and that provincial Societies of 
IVfutual Agricultural Credit should be formed, to make use of the 
money, to discount the bills signed by the members and endorsed by 
the syndicate. These provincial societies were a great improvement 
on the principle of one central bank, and remain the institutions for 
founding Societies of Mutual Agricultural Credit by means of local 
societies, syndicates, and Unions. 

It may be remarked that the Bank of France found this no onerous 
burden, for it actually brought the Bank into contact with a new 
stratum of customers and swelled its business. 

The Bank of France has always well understood its duties in 
the Republic : the average amount of the bills it discounts is 
no more than ;£27, and bills of £4: or £5 form an enormous amount 
of the total. 

Rapid Success. 
In a short time 20 provincial banks were founded, and 1,350 
societies now exist, some with limited liability, some with irnlimited 
liability, after the principles of Raffeisen. They were mostly affiliated 
to the provincial banks, and included over 60,000 members, and 
benefited by the free money obtained from the Bank of France. Not 
only do individual members profit, but collective loans allow of the 
execution of large projects undertaken in the interests of bodies of 
small cultivators. In 1904 the loans running and agreed to amounted 
to nearly two millions, one million of which was paid off during the 
year. The Co-operators cannot but take this as very hopeful pro- 
gress ; but they consider the organisation not nearly complete as yet, 
and they look forward to a great extension in many parts where the 
solvency of the guarantee and the safety from loss has not as yet been 
recognised. 

Warrants for Crops. 
The promoters of agricultural credit were strongly influenced by 
the desire to enable the farmers to hold over their produce when prices 
were very low, and to await a better market. According to law, the 
farmer formerly could place his produce, etc., in the general public 
warehouses and obtain a loan on the warrants issued, but for bulky 
crops this was evidently too expensive a process. In 1898 the law 
authorised the pledging of produce, and the obtaining of warrants, 
on goods in the premises of the farmer. The co-operators hope this 
may come into considerable use ; but it has not done so as yet,- for the 
farmer who obtains a warrant cannot always raise money on it. Some 
syndicates lay themselves out for this business, and advance two-thirds 
of the value, but it has not become a general practice. 

Syndicates Distinct from Banks. 
With regard to agricultural credit, the views expressed in Congress 
were — that the agricultural syndicate and the institution for agricul- 
tural credit should be two autonomous and distinct bodies, even when 
they were _ administered by the same persons; and that the agricul- 
tural syndicates should abstain from operations of agricultural credit, 



for which a separate institution offers greater facilities and advantages 
and possibilities. 

Agricultural Teaching in Schools. 

It is a very notable fact in the co-operative movement that it 
.devoted very great care and immense efforts to forward agricultural 
education. There are two classes of schools for the masses in France 
—the public schools under Government and the free schools. In 'the 
public schools the co-operators have not, as yet, succeeded in getting 
general permission to send up pupils for examination in agricultural 
teaching, but they hope legislation will in time enable them to do so, 
for the Government has in all other respects watched and aided the 
movement, and has been quick to see the advantages — and recognise 
success. 

Methods in Free Schools. 

The example of success which they can show in the free schools is 
one well worth following. In Brittany they drew up a manual, now in 
its twenty-third edition, of forty-two lessons on agricultural and horti- 
cultural teaching, or one lesson per week in the primary schools, based 
on the natural history, physics, and chemistry taught there. The 
garden of the schoolmaster is the experimental ground ; the plan of 
his cultivation, with a description of the rotation of his crops, is hung 
up in the school ; upon this the master prepares his lessons ; he 
organises visits for his pupils ; he teaches them to follow the proceed- 
..ings of their parents, and intelligently to understand them, and holds 
examinations each year under the direction of the syndicate. The 
pupils who pass receive a certificate of primary agricultural instruc- 
tion. A second certificate is instituted for those who advanced be- 
yond the first. They have organised the same system for girls at 
school, with manuals for the subjects required by them. 

Results System. 

The interest and zeal of the masters is stimulated by medals, 
prizes in money, and various other rewards in proportion to the success 
of their pupils. 

The whole system was under a general council at the chief town in 
Brittany, composed of delegates from its five counties. Thousands 
of pupils each year obtain the first certificate, and half as many 
more advance to the second. ., ■ i 

As usual, this plan was at once imitated, and with details often 
varied. The examinations were conducted. by juries selected by the 
syndicates and Unions from the best teachers and professors. 

Possible Adoption in Government Schools. 
The certificates for agricultural instruction were quite apart from 
the ordinary certificates granted in the primary schools, , and were ui 
no way to be confused with them. This instruction was added to the 
general education without .interfering with it, and it is hoped that it 
' will be seen to have such advantages in the free schools that it will be 
deemed unfair that pupils in the national schools should be depnved 
of the benefit ; and it is even thought that the peasants, seeing the 
advantage, will desert the national schools and attend the free schools 
for the sake of this additional education, if the Government does not 
yield to the pressure put upon it by the syndicate. The diplomas not 
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only render a youth capable of earning a livelihood, but if there is nof 
work for him at home, the syridicates are interested in using every 
endeavour to place him, and he finds patrons ready and capable to 
serve him. 

Popularisation of Knowlebge. , 
Over and above their works in Jhe schools, the syndicates instituted 
innumerable methods of spreading instruction about agriculture. They 
have periodical publications, where matters relating to local farming 
are treated practically, simply, and intelligently, so as to populaiise 
new inventions and methods, smd these publications are received by all 
members, and pass from hand to hand, and have a great influence. 
They distribute leaflets on every subject. Their almanacs have a very 
marked effect. They arrange lectures in every locality, sometinies by 
local men, sometimes by others. They pay special professors. They 
prepare agricultural maps. They form libraries. They make experi- 
mental farms, where experiences and results are made known of the 
use of manures, the treatment and selection of seeds, the methods of 
sowing, and, in fact, there is no opportunity which they do not seize 
for inciting members to advance and progress, and inculcating an 
attachment to the soil and a pride in farming which has been for 
centuries the great source of national wealth. 

Extent of Co-operation. 
It, will be understood that only the co-operative work in France 
which may be of interest to Ireland has been sketched. To judge of 
the full extent of .French co-operation one has to take also into con- 
sideration that it has been brought to equally high efficiency in many 
other departments, relating to wines, brandy, cider, beet-root sugar, 
olive oil, silk-worms, herbs for medicinal purposes, flowers for scents, 
preserved oranges, dried peaches, apricots, etc. 

Labour Registries. 

The syndicates bestow much attention on seeking to obtain 
employment for agricultural labourers and mitigating the misery of 
want of employment,, and they are in an excellent position for this 
help. They maintain gratuitous employment offices. They keep 
registers of employers who want labourers, and labourers who seek 
employers. They publish the lists in their periodicals, and this is 
found very useful. 

Conciliation. 

No less efficacious is their work in organising committees of con- 
ciliation and arbitration to prevent law suits and useless law costs, and 
maintain a spirit of peace and good fellowship. 

Arbitration. 
The syndicates make arbitration obligatory on the members, as far 
as agricultural disputes are concerned, on pain of expulsion. The 
method of ptocedure is laid down, and this resort to the committees 
does not, in various places, according to the rules adopted, prevent 
the members, if dissatisfied with the verdict, from appealing to the 
law courts. The committees are composed of magistrates, lawyers, 
solicitors, veterinary surgeons, etc., selected for their competency. 
In some districts this tribunal has not met for years. The presidents 
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are consulted, and their decision settles the case. In other districts 
certain delegates are sent to examine into the case of a quarrel, and 
their advice has the weight of a decision of the tribunal. 

The tribunals decide on complaints of bad, faith in transactions, 
unjust claims of fiscal authorities or railways or carriers, differences 
between tenants taking possession and tenants leaving, and so on. 
The syndicate, as a body, can undertake cases of individual members 
"when it is considered to be for the general good, such as increases put 
on fair or maket charges by a municipality. The certainty that such 
.ad\-ice and help and legal assistance will always be at their hand has 
iiad a great effect in recruiting members for the syndicates. 

Social Gatherings. 

It is fully recognised that much is to be gained by collecting the 
members for familiar intercourse, and at their annual meetings they 
arrange for dinners, by subscription, at which, in some large Unions, 
the>' muster 400 or 500 guests ; in small syndicates they are more like 
family meetings, with their toasts, and speeches, and songs, and their 
processions through the town. 

The syndicates . have their banners, and ensigns, and mottoes. 
They have badges to distinguish members. They arrange to meet at 
the parish church for service. They hold concerts and act dramatic 
pieces, and the " Song of the Syndicate " can be joined in by all. 

But, as th^se fetes can only be rare in the life of the peasant, on the, 
market days they organise dinners in common at a small charge. They 
have halls provided with utensils, where the farmers can come, with 
their wives and families, and eat their provisions and discuss their 
interests, and markets, and prices, in shade in summer and in warmth 
in winter. The syndicate can often lend its own rooms and seats and 
farming papers and magazines for these meetings. Sometimes it is- a 
rich member of the syndicate who provides such a meeting ^place. 

Women in Co-operation. 

The syndicates in France always had a certain number of women 
, members who held faxms, but when the soci.il ameli.i'iration of the con- 
dition of the peasants became a marked aim and object, great efforts 
were made to overcome the general indifference, and even scepticism, 
of the women, for it was certain they could be of much use and exert 
^reat influence, and without them it was doubtful whether the enter- 
prise would become universal and durable. 

Recent Congresses of the syndicates have discussed this matter, 
and the idea was received with great favour. By the assistance of the 
s\ndicates influential women in each district had the means at hand 
by which their beneficent influences could be used for the general wel- 
fare. Organisations could be formed for teaching girls the comfortable 
and economical management of the house, the principles of hygiene 
and of cookery, dairy work, poultry keeping, and accounts; there 
■could be associations for needlework at the seasons when farm work 
■did not give occupation. The wives of the peasants, and through 
them the whole families, should be gained for works of mutual assist- 
ance, for promoting thrift, and for popularising pensions for old age, 
for systematising help for cases of child-birth, for forming crSches and 
nurseries for children at the times when the farm occupied the mothers, 
for improving the lodgings of the work people, etc. In all such 
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matters women can bring a certain and 'powerful influence to bear, 
persuading, canvassing, working, and making themselves examples 
and teachers, to spread prosperity and comfort a,nd inculcate the lov€ 
of the soil. ' 

' \ Remarkable Points. 

In conclusion, these points stand out clearly in this remarkable 
social revolution: — 

1. It arose from dire distress and imminent ruin, and spread with 

rapidity over the whole country, until then obtuse and « w 
in easy-going routine. 

2. It was without financial assistance from Government except ' - 
■ the case of pensions, insurance (which were supplemente 

subsidies on strict lines), and the loan without intexes. n. 
the Bank of France to land banks. 

3. Self-reliance was carried to such an extent that the. very ideg 

of State help disappeared. 

4. They drew up and presented their requirements to an always 

friendly Government with such wisdom and judgment thai 

they never failed to obtain legislation, for the syndicates 

had no politics; and had well-wishers in every party. 

This exercise of the will of a great community numbering some 

millions reminds one of a country of which ancient history tells, who6^ 

method of government was that once a year the new laws deemed 

necessary were promulgated by the King before the whole people! 

and by them accepted or rejected. For laws so passed, no judgesi 

no magistrates, no prisons, no police, were required. The will of thJ 

people who accepted the laws was the sole and sufficient force tq 

insure obedience to them. 

In our description of this a,nalogous case (allowing for the re 
stricted scope of the legislation), we see the same principles of humai 
natuie st'll in existence. We note, moreover, that their taxes', ar« 
voluntar evies and assessments, made' by themselves, and' voluntaril) 
pail! to ;ir elected central authority, in full faith that they will be 
used for i.he public good, for backing up every praiseworthy efforl 
and forwarding every successful undertaking, and thereby increasing 
the prosperity of every individual of a great community, which worW 
" one for all and all for one," and whose aim isto abolish the odious 
"struggle for existence" and institute in its stead "union foi 
prosperity." 

(Reprinted from " The Irish Homestead" and published as a leaflet 
by the I.A.O.S. 
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